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Thirdly, it would be impossible to deal with the subject, save in an absurdly incomplete fashion, without discussing living persons. To doing this, in a book,* I have an unfashionable but unalterable objection. The productions of such persons, as they appear, are, by now established custom, proper subjects for " reviewing " in accordance with the decencies of literature, and such reviews may sometimes, with the same proviso, be extended to studies of their work up to date. But even these latter should, I think, be reserved for very exceptional cases.
A slight difference of method may be observed in the treatment of authors in Chapter X. and onwards, this treatment being not only somewhat less judicial and more "impressionist," but also more general and less buckrammed out with abstracts of particular works,1 There appeared to me to be more than one reason for this, all such reasons being independent of, though by no means ignoring, the mechanical pressure of ever-lessening space. In the first place, a very much larger number of readers may be presumed to be more or less familiar with the subjects of discussion, thus not only making elaborate " statement of case " and production of supporting evidence unnecessary, but exposing the purely judicial attitude to the charge of" no jurisdiction." Moreover, there is behind all this, as it seems to me, a really important principle, which is not a mere repetition, but a noteworthy extension, of that recently laid down-. I .rather doubt whether the absolute historico-critical verdict and sentence can ever be pronounced oh work that is, even in the widest sense, contemporary. The "firm perspective of the past " can in very few instances be acquired: and those few, who by good luck have acquired something of it, should not presume too much
1 The chief exceptions are Dumas fls9 the earliest, and Maupassant, the greatest except Flaubert and far more voluminous than Flaubert himself.